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My Lord Mayor 


HE ELECTION of Sir Bernard Waley Cohen as Lord Mayor of 

London its in the first instance an opportunity of congratulating 
a very distinguished man on the high office to which he has been 
called. Sir Bernard’s own great abilities, and the service which he has 
already rendered to the City of London, well merit the honour which 
his fellow-citizens have conferred on him. 

But the Lord Mayor is to be congratulated also on two further 
grounds—first, that he is so worthy an heir to a family with so long 
and distinguished a record of public service. In the Council of 
Christians and Jews we remember with especial gratitude his father, 
Sir Robert Waley Cohen, whose inspiration contributed largely to 
the formation of the Council, and who served it so well and so long 
as its Joint Treasurer. Secondly, Sir Bernard comes from a com- 
munity that is similarly marked by the many and varied contributions 
it has made to the life of this country. 

This is not the first time that London has had a Jewish Lord 
Mayor, and it will not be the last. The qualities that lead to a man’s 
election to this high office are necessarily and rightly personal to 
him, but there is no position which by its nature and long tradition 
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of public service can more appropriately be held from time to time 
by a citizen of the Jewish faith. The fanatical but insignificant 
demonstration against Sir Bernard Waley Cohen, as he drove to 
the Law Courts in the Lord Mayor's Procession, deplorable as it 
was, does no more than draw attention to the essential rightness 
of the City of London (and indeed of all our other municipal and 
national institutions) in holding a man’s Jewish faith as no bar to 
the highest office. It was not always so; but we rejoice that it is 
so today. 


Israel at the Court of St. James’s 


HUGH HARRIS 


The contribution that Israel's diplomatic representatives in 

Great Britain have made to the growth of understanding between 

the two countries. Mr. Hugh Harris is Literary Editor of 
The Jewish Chronicle.” 


HE RELATIONSHIP between diplomacy and ethics has fre- 
een been the subject of disputation. Sir Harold Nicolson, 
who Is an eminent contemporary authority, has expressed his con- 
viction that “moral” diplomacy is ultimately the more effective and 
that “immoral” diplomacy defeats its own purposes. He controverts 
the doctrine of Machiavelli that the dishonesty of others justifies dis- 
honesty in oneself. The basis of good diplomacy, he asserts, is moral 
influence, and that influence is founded on seven specific diplomatic 
virtues, namely: truthfulness, precision, calm, good temper, patience, 
modesty, and loyalty. This assertion of morai values accords with 
the ancient Jewish tradition that the first diplomats were the angels, 
who served as “messengers” between Heaven and earth. 

In the Biblical story of the work of Moses and Aaron for the 
emancipation of their people, there is much information of per- 
manent value regarding political, racial and psychological issues. 
The details of the successful redemption from Pharaonic persecution 
were profoundly suggestive and inspiring for those engaged in the 
modern struggle for Jewish survival and national renaissance. Many 
similar lessons in practical statesmanship could also be derived from 
the subsequent Biblical history of events in the Holy Land and 
elsewhere. In post-Biblical times, there has been a continuous 
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succession of Jewish scholars and thinkers and men of affairs who 
have voluntarily assumed, whenever the need arose, the role of 
unofficial ambassadors of the Jews in different lands of the Diaspora. 
They have included—to name but half-a-dozen from the first century 
to our own time—such famous figures as Philo Judaeus, Isaac 
Abrabanel, Menasseh ben Israel, Sir Moses Montefiore, Theodor 
Herzl, and Chaim Weizmann. 

It is necessary to consider this religious and historical background 
in order to understand aright the momentous developments of the 
past twelve years. When the State of Israel was established in 1948 
it had no professional representatives who had been trained in the 
technicalities of modern diplomatic custom and procedure. But the 
new State in the ancestral Jewish homeland was happily able to 
draw upon the resources provided by its own historical tradition 
and spiritual inheritance. 

Israel's relations with other countries were of special importance, 
because the Messianic aspect of Zionism has always stressed the 
creative contribution that it could make towards world peace and 
brotherhood. In particular, it was requisite to establish friendly 
relations between Israel and Britain. Both before and after the issue 
in 1917 of the Balfour Declaration—and largely under the inspiration 
and influence of Christian ideals—the British contribution to the 
Zionist cause had been immense. But all this had unhappily been 
forgotten in the bitter animosities which overshadowed the surrender 
of the British Mandate and the establishment of the State of Israel. 
In the diplomatic field, therefore, a great challenge faced the new 
State, and it is pleasant to record how finely that challenge has since 
been met by the representatives of Israel at the Court of St. James’s. 


First representative in London 
It was an exceedingly happy choice when in February, 1949 

nine months after the establishment of the new State—Dr. Mordecai 
Eliash was appointed as Israel's representative in London. After his 
arrival here two months later his status was raised to Minister. He 
had been born in the Ukraine in 1892, was educated at a religious 
school, and then studied law. Later he went to Oxford, where he 
studied Oriental languages and comparative law. In 1919 he was 
appointed Secretary of the Zionist Commission which was sent to 
Palestine by the British Government. Settling in Palestine, he soon 
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became one of the country’s foremost lawyers. During the Second 
World War he undertook many missions abroad to help refugees 
and immigrants to Palestine, and later to represent Jewish interests 
at the United Nations. He had married a Manchester-born lady 
(who unfortunately predeceased him ten years before his appoint- 
ment as Minister), and he never lost his affectionate regard for 
England even during the final troubled years of the Mandatory 
period. 


Work for understanding 


On his arrival in London he announced that his mission was to 
work for friendship and understanding between the two countries, 
and he dedicated himself unsparingly to the pursuit of that aim. 
His wide experience of practical jurisprudence and public affairs 
served him well in his official negotiations. But it was not only these 
talents and qualifications which enabled him to do so much for the 
achievement of more cordial relations between Britain and Israel. 
That cause was successful no less because he gained the friendship 
of all whom he met by the charm of his personality and the integrity 
of his character. 

Dr. Eliash was a dignified, bearded figure who might have stepped 
out from a Rembrandt portrait of a rabbi. His impressive appearance 
was matched by the grace and modesty of his bearing. He had 
belonged to no political party in Israel, but his Zionism had been 
nurtured by his religious upbringing and convictions. In Jerusalem 
he had been Chairman of the large Yeshurun Synagogue, where he 
frequently led the congregation in prayer. There. too, he used 
regularly to conduct readings of the Bible and Talmud on Sabbath 
afternoons. During his stay in London he often followed the same 
practice with similar study-groups. | have heard him speak with 
moving sincerity of the bonds between Britain and Israel in their 
common devotion to learning and culture, especially Biblical studies. 

The spirit in which he worked is well exemplified in these words 
of his: “It is always more difficult to heal than to wound, but I hope 
that the spirit of healing will proceed at a greater speed. so that 
statesmen and philosophers will look upon Israel as an integrated 
model of society and a real asset to the prosperity of the Middle 
East and to the world.” 
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At the early age of 57 and only eleven months after his arrival 
here, his work reached its close. He suddenly died while studying 
a book on a Sabbath afternoon in March, 1950. The coffin containing 
his remains was flown to Israel, where it rested in the Yeshurun 
Synagogue before burial in the Sanhedriya Cemetery in Jerusalem. 
In London a memorial service at the St. John’s Wood Synagogue 
(where he had been a regular worshipper) was attended by the 
King’s representative, by members of the Government and of the 
Diplomatic Corps, and by men and women representative of all 
sections of British life. Throughout the land Christians and Jews 
united in paying tribute to Mordecai Eliash. He had conducted his 
mission in a manner worthy both of an envoy from the Holy Land 
and of the honoured traditions of the Court of St. James’s; and his 
memory still remains with us for a blessing. 

In Eliash’s lifetime, Britain had only granted de facto recognition 
to Israel, but it was a tribute to the success of his labours that, only 
a month after his death, de jure recognition was granted. Then, in 
July, 1950, Mr. Eliahu Elath arrived in London and presented his 
credentials to the King as Israel Minister. 


Religious background 

Like his predecessor in office, Mr. Elath was a native of the 
Ukraine, where he was born in 1903. He likewise had a Jewish 
religious upbringing which made him an ardent Zionist. Abandoning 
his studies at the University of Kiev, with considerable difficulty he 
made his way to Palestine. where for several years he toiled as a 
pioneer worker on land reclamation. Later he entered the Hebrew 
University of Jerusalem, where he specialised in the study of Arab 
affairs. Subsequently he lived among the Arabs in Israel and neigh- 
bouring lands as well as among Beduin tribes in the desert, studied 
at Beirut University, and became a foremost expert on the Arab 
way of life. Despite many obstacles and disappointments, he has 
always done his utmost to promote a policy of rapprochement 
between Jews and Arabs. 

In the service of the Jewish Agency for Palestine he undertook 
many important missions and assignments. With the establishment 
of the State of Israel, he immediately became its representative and 
afterwards its Ambassador in the United States. On his arrival in 
London, therefore, his already distinguished career gave promise 
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that he would worthily continue the splendid work begun by his 
predecessor. And these hopes were abundantly fulfilled during the 
nine years from 1950 to 1959 that he was Israel’s envoy here. 

Mr. Elath excelled in personal relations. Tall in stature, with 
blue eyes and grey wavy hair, he radiated friendship by his engaging 
smile and modest urbanity. As a scholar and an idealist, he spoke 
in the accents of truth and sincerity, and eschewed all demagogic 
devices. While his utterances were instinct with the fervent love of 
Zion, they were also distinguished by a balanced judgment and 
broad humanity. In all his activities he was immensely helped by 
his charming Israel-born wife, Zehavah, a fellow-graduate of the 
Hebrew University and an accomplished painter and sculptor. 


Legation becomes Embassy 


Already by 1952 Mr. Elath had not only consolidated his pre- 
decessor’s work but carried it to further success. In that year the 
Israel Legation was raised to the status of Embassy, and Mr. Elath 
had the great satisfaction of presenting his new credentials to the 
Queen as Israel’s first Ambassador. 

As illustrating his attitude of mind, I should like to quote his 
impressions of the Coronation in 1953 as given in an interview with 
The Jewish Chronicle: “1 was very much moved by the large part 
which ancient Biblical traditions played in the Coronation ceremony, 
and by the intimate association between the tradition of the British 
people and that of the Book of Books. When I listened to the words 
spoken in Westminster Abbey by the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
I often found myself almost involuntarily retranslating them into 
Hebrew. The Coronation made me realise again how Britain has 
the power to combine tradition with progress, so that the roots of 
the past nourish development in the present.” 


Tensions from Suez 

It would be wrong, of course, to give the impression that any 
ambassador—however devoted to his task—-could immediately solve 
all the problems and difficulties outstanding between the two 
countries. The Sinai and Suez campaigns of 1956, for example, 
vividly highlighted the tensions which still unhappily prevail in the 
Middle East. The chequered course of political and international 
events needed all Mr. Elath’s talents for patience and reconciliation. 
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But when he relinquished his office in September, 1959, he received 
the warm gratitude of the whole country for the outstanding services 
he had rendered in strengthening the bonds of friendship between 
Britain and Israel. Since his return home Mr. Elath has devoted 
himself to the project of establishing in Israel an institute for foreign 
affairs modelled on London’s Chatham House. 

Mr. Arthur Lourie, the new Israel Ambassador, arrived in London 
last February. He was born in Johannesburg in 1903 to a family 
distinguished for Jewish scholarship and philanthropy. A graduate 
in law of Cape Town, Cambridge, and Harvard Universities, he 
was called to the Bar at the Inner Temple. But after the rise of 
Nazism in 1933, he gave up the legal profession in order to serve 
the Jewish people in their time of need. Subsequently he held 
important posts in the Zionist organisation in London and New 
York. After the proclamation of the State of Israel, he was succes- 
sively Consul-General in New York, Deputy Director-General of 
the Foreign Ministry in Israel, and Israel Ambassador to Canada. 
The fact that English is his native tongue and his familiarity with 
the English scene should help him in his responsible duties. He is 
ably assisted by his wife, who was a prominent Zionist worker in 
the United States and has always shared wholeheartedly in her 


husband’s labours 


Hope of still closer friendship 


All Mr. Lourie’s friends--and I have known him since we were 
fellow-students together at Cam bridge—feel certain that he possesses 
those gifts of mind and character which will help him to bring 
Britain and Israel into still closer friendship. 

In the promotion of this cause Mr. Lourie will need the encourage- 
ment and support of all well-wishers. The precarious international 
situation, with its repercussions in the Middle East, gives general 
cause for widespread concern today. It was therefore a happy 
gesture when, last May, the Council of Christians and Jews gave 
a reception in his honour in the Chapter House of St. Paul's 
Cathedral. On that occasion the Council's representatives voiced 
the thoughts and prayers of all its members that God-speed may 
attend his endeavours to ensure that “nation shall speak peace unto 


nation.” 











Church and Synagogue in Mediaeval Art 


LEWIS EDWARDS 


Sculpture, painting and stained glass reflect the Church's 
attitude towards the Synagogue in Mediaeval Europe. 


ANY OF THOSE who remember seeing representations of the 
M sculptured figures of Church and Synagogue on the south 
door of Strasburg Cathedral, may well have been impressed by two 
reflections. One, as expressed by Israel Abrahams, is that “The 
artists were true to their craft, for though the theological motive 
was to do dishonour to the Synagogue, yet they added to the 
aesthetic value of their work by invariably depicting the Synagogue 
as a beautiful woman, slender, graceful, infinitely pathetic.” The 
other concerns the motive itself: to dishonour the Synagogue. This 
was the keynote of ecclesiastical policy towards the Jews in the 
Middle Ages, a jarring note which can be distinguished amidst the 
glorious harmonies of Gothic art in Western Europe. For its theme 
is not a passing idiosyncrasy of the Strasburg craftsmen, or rather 
of their patrons. It was prevalent in Western Europe for many 
centuries, and that not by accident, for as an organic part it co- 
existed with the supremacy of Papal power and Gothic art. 

The history of the artistic representation of Church and Synagogue 
reaches back to the early days of Christian art, when this relation- 
ship was regarded as complementary, sometimes perhaps as con- 
trasting, but not as the fierce antagonism which we see developing 
in Gothic times. Venturi sees in the mosaics at Santa Pudenziana 
at Rome (at the end of the fourth century) the first great historical 
representation of Christianity, emerging victorious with Theodosius 
in the first struggle against paganism, with the two female figures, 
Jerusalem and Bethlehem, represented as Roman_ patricians, 
crowning and glorifying Christ. 

Westwood in his catalogue of Fictile Ivories, while mentioning 
the dearth of sculptures and pictorial representations, gives several 
examples of works in this material bridging the gap between the 
immediately post-classical period and the beginning of the Gothic 
age and these show a development of the earlier theme but in a 
new direction, and with a new, more bitter and more hostile spirit 
inspiring it, paralleled by and founded on what have now become 
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anti-Jewish writings fully summarised in the ““Adversus Judeos” of 
Canon Lukyn Williams. 

These anti-Jewish writings, although not effective on the whole in 
making converts, had their influence in the development of religious 
drama, and Young, in his “*Drama of the Mediaeval Church” quotes 
some stage directions (of 1385) which can be usefully compared 
with the pictorial representations of the theme: 

“The Church will be [represented as] a fair and beardless youth 
of about 20, dressed all in gold as a deacon, with the lovely hair of 
a woman spread over his shoulders; on his head he will wear a 
golden crown with lilies and precious stones. Tied on his breast will 
be a silver-gilt chalice without a paten, signifying the New Testament. 
In his left hand he will bear a long cross as wide as his body and its 
head with a red stick of a thumb’s width and the whole of the cross 
will be gilt without any other ornament; in his right hand he will 
hold a round apple all gilt signifying the universal dominion of the 


Church. 


Veiled eyes and broken lance 


“The Synagogue wears an old veil, an old tunic reaching to the 
heels of materials of a plain colour, and a black and torn mantle. 
Her head as with a veil is adorned with a cloth of a dark colour, 
and before her eyes and her face she should have a black cloth, 
through which however she should be able to see. In her left hand 
she will bear a red ensign, its black lance shown as broken, her 
ensign drooping over her shoulders, On this red ensign are inscribed 
in gold *S.P.Q.R. the arms of Rome. And in her right hand she 
will hold the two tables of stone slipping down to the ground; on 
these tables of stciie will be writing as in Hebrew characters, showing 
them to be the laws of Moses and the Old Testament.” 

The Gothic representation is usually traced back to an illustration 
in the 9th-century Metz Sacramentary depicting the Crucifixion with 
subsidiary figures of the Church and Palestine or Jerusalem. Suger’s 
work at St. Denis of about 1140, includes the well-known stained 
glass window depicting Christ between the Ancient and the New 
Law—the veil being torn away from the face of the Synagogue, she 
holding the Tables of the Law: and the crowned Head of the Church 
with the chalice. 
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A 1I3th-centurs a ntation of Christ between the 
Church and the Synagogue, from an illuminated Psalter. 
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Among English examples of this imagery, the best known is that 
in the Chapter House doorway at Rochester Cathedral. Dating back 
to the 14th century this shows Church and Synagogue in what have 
now become their usual attitudes. There are two somewhat similar 
fonts at Southrop, Gloucestershire, and Stanton Fitzwarren, Wilt- 
shire, of the 12th century, with the same imagery. At Lincoln and 
at Crowland are figures which were thought to represent in one 
case Church and Synagogue, and in the other the Synagogue. 

In the old ceiling of the Chapter House at York Minster was a 
representation of “the Jewish Church, blindfolded, the crown falling 
and the reed broken on which she leans.” This was copied—with 
contemporary rather than mediaeval feeling—by Halfpenny at the 
time of its repair and restoration in the 18th century. Little Casterton 
Church (Rutlandshire) has on the splays of a lancet window what 
Tristram calls the sole extant examples of these subjects in English 
wall-painting of this period, about 1375. He describes the figures 
with their attributes and adds that “the correct representation of 
this somewhat abstruse symbolism in a small country church by a 
painter who, although a skilled man, was evidently not from a 
centre of the first rank, is a phenomenon of some interest.” 


Example at Canterbury Cathedral 

In a window of the 13th century at Canterbury Cathedral, there 
is stained glass representing, in addition to the figure of Moses, a 
female figure of the Synagogue. As at present appears, the latter, 
which bears a turban-like head-dress with a veil covering the back 
of the neck, is not blindfold, although its bandage may have been 
in the original window but omitted when restoration took place: 
she bears on her left arm, steadied by her right hand, the Tables 
they look almost like a Scroll—of the Law. 

On the choir-screen of the parish church of Howden in Yorkshire, 
has been placed a figure of the Synagogue, removed from its original 
position probably outside the church. It has been dated as of about 
1320 and has details missing from its right side, but the head still 
has a turban-like covering, its eyes are blindfold and the crown is 
falling over the right shoulder; the left hand grasps the Tables of 
the Law, their edges towards the spectator, to whom from the front 
they present a disc-like appearance. In York Minster, in addition 
to the painting mentioned above, there is also a window of the 
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13th century, showing the Synagogue as a female blindfolded, with 
broken bannered staff and with crown falling off, indicating the fall 
of the Jewish Church, and another female figure crowned and 
holding a three-spired edifice in one hand and in the other a bannered 
crown signifying the Curistian Church established. 


Illuminated manuscripts 

There are in existence a number of illuminated MSS of English 
origin in various collections in this country where the theme is 
represented. An illuminated Bible of the 12th century at Lambeth 
Palace shows in medallions a crowned female figure with a cross 
between two prophets, and another with veiled or bandaged face 
standing between Moses (with horns) and a nimbed figure (probably 
Abraham). Another Bible at Lambeth shows the Crucifixion with 
half-roundels on either side and below the principal scene. That on 
the right is inscribed LEX PETIT OCCASUM and represents a 
personified Synagogue with fallen crown, broken banner and with- 
drawn veil. On the left are the words PIA GRATIA SURSIT AD 
ORTUM and the figure of the Church, crowned and bearing a 
chalice. Among others, MSS at All Souls College and the John 
Rylands Library, show representations of the same idea. 

M. R. James in his catalogue of the Eton College MSS describes 
an Apocalypse of the English School of the 13th century, some of 
the illustrations of which he believed were actual designs for stained 
glass window. One shows a Crucifixion, with the Church standing 
on the left, depicted as a nimbed figure holding a chalice; on the 
right a six-winged seraph is sheathing his sword; above the cross- 
beam are two heads, one beardless looking at Christ, and the other 
the blindfold Synagogue looking away. Another shows the Synagogue 
unveiled; she is seated on a throne, full face, with her arms extended 
and holding in her right hand the Tables of the Law, which are 
partly green and seem to be sprouting, while in her left hand is a 
gold vase. A hand from above draws a veil off her face and head. 
On each side is a bearded figure, pointing to her. The inscription 
on the border runs: 

Hactenus obscuris legis velata figuris 
Adveniente fide rem Synagoga vide. 

There are other kinds of Church decorations or furniture which 

might be expected to exhibit the two conventional figures, e.g. bosses 
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or misericord seats, but so far I have not been able to discover any 
examples. The late C. J. P. Cave, the well-known authority, informed 
me that he did not recollect any bosses; and Francis Bond has stated 
that ecclesiastical subjects made little appeal to the wood-carver, 
who as a man of the people, considered only those of like taste with 
himself, and that probably ecclesiastical patrons preferred other 
scriptural subjects whose delineation did not involve the placing 
of sacred things “in contact with the least honourable portions of 
the human person.” 

We mentioned above the early period when Church and Synagogue 
were regarded as complementary in their relationship, but most of 
our treatment has had to be concerned with the later and much 
longer times of bitterness, which indeed extended beyond the 
mediaeval period. It is therefore a relief to end on a note of harmony 
in a reference to the modern stained glass at Westminster College, 
Cambridge, in which Church and Synagogue are once again shown 
at peace and in co-operation one with the other. 


The Marquess of Reading 


ANY TRIBUTES have been paid to the memory of the second 

Marquess of Reading, whose death occurred on September 
21st. And with his passing the Counci! of Christians and Jews lost 
one of its founding members and most loyal friends. 

Lord Reading’s interest in the Council arose naturally from his 
concern for the victims of Nazi persecution, and when the Council 
was established in 1942 he became its first Jewish Vice-President. 
He was most faithful in attendance at Council and Committee 
meetings, and his wise counsel invariably helped towards a balanced 
and constructive decision. Lord Reading contributed greatly towards 
the success of the first International Conference of Christians and 
Jews, held at Oxford in 1946, not only by his participation in the 
discussions but by his wit and persuasive personality. This Council, 
and many other societies with which he was associated, are the 
poorer for his passing. 
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Jews and Germans Today 
D. WALLACE BELL 


Impressions from a_Christian-Jewish conference 
in West Germany. 


T 1S not surprising that there are few contacts today between 
Germans and Jews. In Germany itself there are very few Jews 
perhaps 30,000, compared with a pre-war Jewish community of 
600,000. (The difference between these two figures does not represent 
the extent of the Nazi persecution of Jews. It is estimated that 
6 million Jews were put to death between 1939 and 1945, the great 
majority coming from the other countries occupied by the Nazi 
forces). And whereas before the war Jews were to be found in almost 
every part of Germany, today they live mainly in four or five centres. 
The vast majority of Germans therefore never have any contact 
with them, and a whole generation has grown up without any 

personal knowledge of Jews at all. 

Nor is there much opportunity for meeting Jewish visitors from 
abroad. It is understandable enough that, after the Nazi persecution, 
Jews in other countries—whether or not they were themselves 
refugees from Nazism—should be reluctant to visit Germany even 
on holiday. Inevitably the very suggestion raises an emotional 
reaction. 

The main contact during the last few years has in fact been with 
Israel—first through the negotiation and carrying through of repara- 
tions payments, and more recently through specially arranged visits 
of German groups to Israel, and (to a lesser extent) of Israelis to 
Germany. But these visits are limited in number, and confined for 
the most part to carefully selected groups. 

It was therefore specially interesting to be invited this summer to 
take part in a Christian-Jewish conference in Western Germany, at 
the Sonnenberg International Centre, a conference house in the 
Harz Mountains within a few miles of the zonal frontier. The 
Sonnenberg Centre was set up in 1949, on the initiative of a group 
of German teachers and in co-operation with teachers from other 
countries, who wanted to bring young people from different countries 
together to discuss questions of importance to youth as such, 
irrespective of nationality. All the conferences have, directly or 
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indirectly, a “human rights” theme. The idea of the Christian- 
Jewish conference came from the realisation that, while at previous 
conferences antisemitism and the history of Jews in Germany had 
been discussed, the participants had never had an opportunity of 
getting to know the Jewish point of view by meeting Jews face to face. 


Jewish hesitancy 

The decision to hold the conference was a courageous one. Those 
responsible knew that it might meet with criticism and opposition; 
and in fact it did meet with a very hesitant response on the part of 
Jewish organisations. In Germany, several Jewish lecturers agreed 
to take part, but only one German Jewish youngster enrolled as a 
member of the conference. In Great Britain the leaders of Jewish 
youth organisations, while recognising that the time must come for 
the re-establishment of contact between Jews and Germans, were 
divided as to whether that time had yet arrived. Eventually they 
agreed that one Jewish representative should join the British con- 
tingent at the conference. 

There were 87 people in all at the conference, including lecturers. 
They came from ten different countries—Denmark, Ghana, Hun- 
gary, Iceland, Israel, the Netherlands, Switzerland and the U.S.A., 
as well as Great Britain and Germany. The Germans were by far 
the most numerous, and ranged from 25 sixth-form students from 
a Brunswick Grammar School, who had specially asked to attend 
the conference because of its importance for their generation, to 
some older people who had from the beginning been opposed to 
Nazi policies. Amongst the middle group were many teachers who 
face the problem of how to educate children so that they will not 
repeat the mistakes of their parents’ generation. 

The formal programme covered, as might be expected, the history 
of Jewish-Christian relations, especially in Germany, the causes 
psychological, social, religious, economic and _ political—of anti- 
semitism, the present position of Jews in the world, and the develop- 
ment of Zionism and its culmination in the State of Israel. But apart 
from what was arranged as part of the programme, the conference 
provided valuable opportunities of contact and discussion In informal! 
groups, both during the afternoon “free sessions” and long into the 
night after the evening lectures. 

It was clear from both formal and informal discussion that 
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JEWS AND GERMANS TODAY 


German schoolchildren are today taught about the Hitler era, and 
about the persecutions that took place during it. They do not, 
perhaps, fully appreciate the extent to which the evils of Nazism 
penetrated the whole fabric of life in Germany, and, even more, 
they find it difficult to understand how it came about. They question 
the older generation as to what part they played—and why they 
did not do more to resist Hitler when it became apparent that he 
was committed to a policy of discrimination and _ persecution. 
“Surely you knew what was going on in your midst—why didn’t 
you do something to stop it?” is the question that German youth 
asks of its elders. There are answers that can be given; and there 
were always some Germans who, to their lasting credit, did oppose 
Hitler from the beginning. But youth—at least as represented at 
Sonnenberg—-was not entirely satisfied. 


German response to legacy of history 

But the most notable reaction of young Germans to what they 
learn about the Nazi persecution of Jews is a desire, amounting 
almost to a compulsion, to do something--anything—to try to make 
amends for what was done in the past, and to demonstrate their own 
dissociation from Nazism. This attitude is found also to some 
extent in the older generation, and is reflected, for example, in the 
widespread support which the German Councils of Christians and 
Jews receive from religious, civic and governmental quarters. For 
young people, however, their reaction is frustrated by the absence 
of any kind of contact at all with Jewish youth. When such contact 
does become possible, as for instance in the Sonnenberg conference, 
the Germans showed such a great friendliness towards the few Jews 
present that it might be criticised as superficial effusiveness, if it 
were not seen to be in fact a response to this inner compulsion. In 
the absence of personal contacts, however, it finds some kind of 
outlet in an intense interest in Israel, as the concrete Jewish reality 
that they know about. 

There is, however, another reaction, less common but much more 
dangerous, that may sometimes be met among German youth. 
Because the horrors of Nazism were so great, their minds may seek 
some escape from its implications. They may question whether in 
fact these things—the concentration camps and gas chambers 
really did exist as they are described. That question is usually 
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adequately and convincingly answered by their teachers; but it leads 
to another—whether, if these things did happen, the fault could all 
have been on one side. “Could our parents’ generation really have 
been so bad?” Or must not the Jews have been in some way res- 
ponsible for the tragedy that befell them? As one youngster at 
Sonnenberg frankly put it, there is sometimes a danger of a new 
kind of antisemitism arising from a study of the old. Again the 
absence of any personal contact with Jews in their own lives means 
that such an attitude cannot be checked by personal experience: 
and again it was notable that in the setting of the Sonnenberg 
conference those German youngsters who perhaps did have some- 
thing of this attitude soon found that they had to revise their ideas. 


Attitudes of Jews in Germany 


The attitude of Jews living in Germany towards their own position 
is also of interest, and may sometimes be a complicating factor. 
Many of them do not regard themselves as establishing permanent 
roots in Germany. They are there because of circumstances—perhaps 
because through age they have been unable to adapt themselves to 
a new life in Israel, perhaps to establish their claim for personal 
reparation and compensation from the German Government—but 
they do not expect their children and their children’s children to 
remain in Germany. (Indeed there is a very low proportion of young 
people among Jews in Germany.) They are not therefore greatly 
concerned with establishing contact with non-Jewish Germans and, 
apart from the essential transactions of daily life, they may even 
prefer to keep largely to themselves. 

Others, who are trying to establish for themselves a permanent 
position in Germany, may react differently. It is understandable 
enough, in view of what has happened in the past, and perhaps 
because of fear of what may happen in the future, if the attitude of 
some Jews in Germany appears to be: “Please forget I am a Jew, 
and accept me just as an individual citizen. My Jewishness is a 
purely personal matter.” This reflects an overriding desire for 
“normality” in their relations with non-Jews; but it 1s perhaps a 
self-defeating attitude, because normality cannot ignore history: it 
must take it into account, face its implications and realise its legacy, 
and then, while accepting the individual, recognise him also as a 
member of the group to which he belongs. 
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Against this, there are some few Jews who feel the need to re- 
establish Jewish life as such in Germany, and believe that Jews 
should and will again one day play their part in the life of the 
German community. They are trying to establish their position on 
this basis; but it must be acknowledged that they have a difficult 
task, if only because they are so few. 

Paradoxically, the Jewish visitor from abroad may have a much 
more natural attitude towards Germans than many of the Jews who 
live in Germany itself. The very fact that he goes to Germany at all 
means that he wants to make contact with Germans; and, as a 
Jewish visitor, he is more likely to think of himself as a Jew first 
and only secondly as an individual, than to minimise his Jewishness. 
Hence it may well be the Jew from Great Britain, Israel and else- 
where who is at present best able to contribute towards a right 
relationship between Jews and Germans, and to provide the personal 
contact that, especially with the younger generation in Germany, 
is SO important. And it is perhaps especially in conferences such as 
at Sonnenberg that these contacts can be most fruitful. 

Certainly there are still swastikas in Germany today. Certainly 
there are still many unrepentant Nazis. But there is another Ger- 
many: and, even more important, there is a new Germany, the 
generation that has grown up since the end of the war. whose 
attitudes will be decisive in the future. That Germany has much to 
learn, not only from history, but from a present knowledge of Jews 
and Judaism. 


Rules for the Dialogue 


H1S 1S the title of a leaflet which reached us recently from the 
f ecehe Conference of Christians and Jews in New York. 
The leaflet is in fact a reprint of an article published simultaneously 
in The Christian Century, a leading Protestant weekly review in 
America, and The Commonweal, a weekly review edited by Roman 
Catholic laymen. 
Although the article dealt primarily with “the dialogue” between 
Catholics and Protestants, the points made have so important a 
bearing on Jewish-Christian relations also that we print them here, 
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without the commentary that gave them special relevance to 
Protestant-Catholic relations. 

After an initial warning against the very real danger of the word 
“dialogue” being “‘trivialised by overuse.” it goes on to say that 
while everyone agrees in a general kind of way that “dialogue is a 
good thing” and that we must talk to one another. “we do not know 
quite how to begin.” Here, then, are the “half a dozen possible 
ground rules” they suggest. 

|. Each partner must believe that the other is speaking in good 
faith. 

Each partner must have a clear understanding of his own faith. 


ww tv 


Each partner must strive for a clear understanding of the faith 

of the other. This rule has two corollaries: 

(a) there must be willingness to interpret the faith of the other 
in its best light rather than its worst; 

(b) each must maintain a continual willingness to revise his 
understanding of the faith of the other. 

4. Each partner must accept responsibility in humility and peni- 

tence for what his group has done, and is doing, to foster and 

perpetuate division. 

Each partner must forthrightly face the issues which cause 


mn 


separation, as well as those which create unity. 

6. Each partner must recognise that all that can be done with the 

dialogue is to offer it up to God. 

Glimpses of the obvious? Perhaps! But it would be well for 
present and future relations of Jews and Christians here in this 
country it each of us were to examine the basis of his own partici- 
pation in the “dialogue” from which, whether we like it or not, we 
cannot escape in the kind of society in which we live. Here are the 
basic principles. All the rest is commentary which we may fill out 


for ourselves, and as we do so, apply it! 


INTRODUCTORY OFFER 


In order to make “Common Ground” more widely known, we shall 

be glad to send you six extra copies of this issue free of charge, if 

you will pass them on to friends, or put them on a bookstall or 
literature table. 


om) 
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MR. EDMUND DE ROTHSCHILD 
receiving a presentation of Eskimo carving at this year’s 
Anniversary Dinner of the Canadian Council of Christians 
and Jews, at which he was the Guest Speaker. With him 
are (left) William E. Williams, President of Proctor and 
Gamble of Canada, and (right) Jacob Finkelman, 

Chairman of the Ontario Labour Relations Board 


Causerie 


HREE NEW STAINED GLASS WINDOWS in the Washington Cathedral 
en us of the contribution which MEN OF ALL FAITHS make 
to our common welfare. They are in memory of three great American 
labour leaders whose love of their fellow men reflected their devotion 
to God—Samuel Gompers, founding president of the American 
Federation of Labour (a Jew). William Green, his successor (a 
Protestant), and Philip Murray, president of the Congress of 
Industrial Organisations (a Roman Catholic). 
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To VICTOR GOLLANCZ, the recipient of this year’s Peace Prize 
awarded by the publishers of Western Germany, we offer warm 
congratulations. Bishop Hans Lilje of Hanover, speaking at the 
presentation ceremony in Bonn on September 2Ist, referred to him 
as having “set an example, both in word and in deed, from which 
the desire for human contact and the determination to overcome 
the catastrophic consequences of the war could draw inspiration.” 
That judgment will be endorsed by all who, both in Germany and 
in this country, remember how much the “Save Europe Now” 
movement owed to V.G’s inspired initiative and untiring devotion. 
It is characteristic of his generosity and his farsightedness that he 
should have given the prize money to the Co-ordinating Committee 
of the Councils of Christians and Jews in Germany. 


* + * * 


Some three weeks before the date in question we received a 
message from the Dean and Chapter of St. Paul’s Cathedral inform- 
ing us that “in the course of the annual cycle of intercession in the 
Cathedral” the work of the Council of Christians and Jews would 
be REMEMBERED IN PRAYER at the Holy Communion Service at 
8.0 a.m. on Tuesday, October 25th. In saying how much this means 
to us and to our colleagues, may we express the hope that others 
of our friends, both in Church and Synagogue, might find a place 
for the Council in their prayers also. 


* * * x 


Great Britain is not free from criticism in the October issue of 
The UNESCO Courier, the whole of which deals with RACISM. It Is 
not pleasant to see a photograph of Nelson’s Column decorated 
with a banner “keep Britain white,” but it is well to remember the 
connection between this and the kind of thing shown on other 
pages—the dead bodies at Sharpeville, or the mountain of boots 
and shoes taken from the victims of Auschwitz. UNESCO has done 
well to publish what is at once so readable and so authoritative a 
review of race prejudice, for, as is said in the introduction, while 
“today the excesses of racialism are universally decried and con- 
demned, the racist outlook . . . is still with us.”’ And “the place 
where preventive measures can be most effective is in the school 
and in the home.” 
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Almost without exception everyone in this country deplored the 
DEPORTATION OF THE BISHOP of Johannesburg from the Union of 
South Africa. But we were glad to note that in South Africa itself, 
there were strong protests by the Roman Catholic Archbishop of 
Durban, the Chief Rabbi of South Africa, the President of the 
Methodist Conference, the President of the South African Indian 
Congress, leaders of the United, Progressive and Liberal parties, as 
well as by the Anglican Archbishop of Cape Town. 


* * * * 


It is interesting. and sometimes rather alarming, to realise how 
often GREAT ISSUES ARE DECIDED BY NARROW MARGINS. Two notable 
instances recently are the United States Presidential election and 
the South African referendum on a republic. In the American case. 
from this side of the Atlantic at least, the choice may appear to 
have been more between two men than between conflicting prin- 
ciples. But the man who is likely to exercise greater influence than 
any other man in the world during the next four years was, in terms 
of popular vote, elected by a margin of about one-quarter of one 
per cent of the electorate. And South Africa is to become a republic 
because 75,000 more people voted for a republic than against it, 
out of an electorate of 1? million and a total population of 124 
million. One of the disturbing things about the South African result 
is that it appears to have been brought about largely as a result of 
the votes of the quarter-million 18-20 year-olds who were registered 
for the first time. It is estimated that two-thirds of them voted for 
a republic. 


The RELIGIOUS ISSUE IN THE AMERICAN ELECTION recalls that the 
National Conference of Christians and Jews in the U.S.A. came into 
being in 1928 partly as a reaction against the virulent anti-Catholic 
propaganda over the candidature of Al Smith in that year. Whatever 
may have been said by a few irresponsible people in 1960, the 
success of Senator Kennedy is a reflection of the change that has 
taken place during the last 30 years: and at least some of the credit 
must go to our colleagues in the N.C.C.J. During the recent cam- 
paign the Conference drew up five principles for the discussion of 
religion in an election campaign, that met with wide support in 
both the contending parties. They were as follows: 
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1. It is proper and desirable that every public official should 
attempt to govern his conduct by a personal conscience that is 
formed by his religious faith. 

2. No candidate for public office should be opposed or supported 
because of his particular religious affiliation. A campaign for public 
office is not an opportunity to vote for one religion against another. 

3. A candidate should be judged by his qualifications for the 
office he seeks and by his position on issues relevant to that office. 
He may properly be questioned about such issues and about the 
bearing of his religious faith and conscience on them. A candidate's 
religion is relevant to a voter’s decision, but only so far as it bears 
on such political issues. 

4. Stirring up, fostering or tolerating religious animosity or 
injecting elements of a candidate’s faith not relevant to the duties 
of the office he seeks are unfair campaign practices. 

5. Intelligent, honest and temperate public discussion of the 
relation of religious faith to the public issues will, as it has already 
done, raise the whole level of the campaign. 


“THE OPPOSITE IS TRUE.” So says one of the leading members of 
the Dutch Reformed Churches in South Africa, commenting on 
“the claim of the advocates of apartheid that only their policy is 
able to save white civilisation in South Africa.” In a book just 
published, entitled De/ayed Action, eleven prominent professors and 
ministers of the Afrikaans churches are forthright in their criticism 
of applied apartheid, and of the religious basis on which it claims 
to be founded. “Apartheid is without spiritual foundation.” “One 
searches the Gospels in vain for any discrimination on the grounds 
of blood relationships or race.” “The time has come for our Afri- 
kaans churches to notify the state that they no longer see their way 
clear to supporting the apartheid policy.” The winds of change are 


indeed blowing in the right direction at last! 


We understand that the OBFRAMMERGAU PASSION PLAY this year 
was seen by over half a million people, 100,000 of them from Great 


Britain—the number of visitors from Britain being larger than from 
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all other foreign countries combined. Those who saw the play would 
be puzzled to know on what grounds the reported charges of anti- 
semitism were based. Certainly no such flavour came over in the 


actual performance. 


We extend our warmest greetings to MR. SIDNEY SALOMON, the 
Press and Publications Officer of the Board of Deputies of British 
Jews, on his retirement at the age of seventy-five, and we wish him 
many years of health and happiness in his well-earned leisure. Mr. 
Salomon has contributed a number of articles to Common Ground, 
and he has been a valued member of our Publications Committee 
from its formation. We are glad to know that his leaving Woburn 
House will not prevent him from continuing to advise and assist 
in the planning of our own publications. 


We are very happy indeed to receive news of a highly successful 
concert held in Buenos Aires on November 6th under the auspices 
of the ARGENTINA “CONFRATERNIDAD JUDEO-CRISTIANA™ (Jewish- 
Christian Brotherhood). A programme of sacred music, character- 
istic hymns and prayers of the Roman Catholic, Protestant and 
Jewish liturgies was rendered by three choirs: the Basque-Argentine 
Choir, which has the reputation of being the finest Catholic choir 
in the country; the Choir of the Central Methodist Church; and the 
Choir of the Synagogue of the Congregacion Israelita de la Republica 
Argentina. 

The most moving feature of the evening was the joint rendering 
by all three choirs, after each had contributed its own separate 
items, of the “Amen” from Handel's Oratorio, The Messiah. The 
whole programme, which made a deep impression, was broadcast 
throughout the country by the official radio. 

The letter bringing this news contains two other items of special 
interest. The three joint Presidents of the Brotherhood who signed 
the letter (a Catholic Priest, a Methodist Pastor and the Jewish 
Rabbi) had taken part a week previously in a television panel dis- 
cussion of various aspects of the interfaith movement; a discussion 
which, like the concert, appears to have aroused a great deal of 
public interest. And secondly, there is news of the formation of a 
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similar Jewish-Christian Brotherhood in Montevideo, the capital 
city of Uruguay. 

We are delighted to have this stimulating and encouraging news 
and we wish our South American colleagues every success in the 
further development of their part of our common enterprise. 


* * * * 


No speaker at any Rotary lunch can fail to be impressed with the 
number of flags from overseas clubs with which the tables are 
decorated, or by the toast with which every Rotary lunch concludes: 
“Rotary the World Over.” This international aspect of the “Service 
Club” par excellence is being featured in a series of articles in the 
Rotary magazine describing the growth and scope of Rotary in 
other countries. The issue for September 1960 contains a most 
encouraging survey of the growth of ROTARY IN ISRAEL where the 
movement began in the Mandatory period with the establishment 
of three clubs, in 1929 (Jerusalem), 1932 (Haifa) and 1934 (Tel-Aviv: 
Jaffa). By the end of 1960 it is anticipated that this number will 
have risen to 30. A particularly gratifying feature of this report is 
that the membership of several of these clubs comprises Moslem 
and Christian as well as Jewish Rotarians—‘‘an example of the 
catalytic quality of Rotary which, wherever it operates, throughout 
the World, must inevitably lead to better understanding between 
groups of men irrespective of race, colour, or creed.” 


World Refugee Year showed what great efforts people are willing 
to make to HELP THE NEEDY. Refugees are, of course, still in need of 
help, and unfortunately their number seems still to be growing. The 
voluntary agencies will continue to need our support, even though 
the Refugee Year is over, and we must be careful not to negate our 
earlier generosity by saying ““What—again ?” when next we receive 
their appeal. 

Another direction in which voluntary effort can help to relieve 
human misery is in the advancement of backward areas. The World 
Council of Churches has recently put forward a plan for a co-opera- 
tive attack on the root causes of underdevelopment, hunger. un- 
employment, illiteracy and disease in “areas of acute human need.” 
This, and all similar efforts. deserve our wholehearted support. 
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OURSELVES 


Out of the misery of the Congo disturbances comes one encourag- 
ing story. A group of AFRICAN WOMEN in Southern Rhodesia. 
ashamed at the way some of their fellow Africans had treated the 
Belgians in the Congo, travelled 80 miles to Salisbury to hand over 
a cheque for £50 for the Congo Relief Fund. It serves to remind us 
that human sympathy can cross barriers in both directions. 


About Ourselves 


**STANDING ROOM ONLY’ was the 
mark of the first public meeting held 
by the newly-formed Edgware Council 
of Christians and Jews, on November 
16th. Nearly 300 people filled the 
Edgware Parish Hall to hear Canon 
Edward Carpenter, of Westminster 
Abbey, speak about the importance 
of the common heritage of Judaism 
and Christianity, which had been 
largely responsible for the creation of 
western civilisation as we know it. 
Today, said Canon Carpenter, a joint 
Christian and Jewish effort was needed 
to enable man to control the explosive 
forces of the modern world. And the 
essential basis for that joint effort was 
that we should recognise each other's 
integrity. 

The meeting was presided over by 
the Hon. Ewen Montagu, President of 
the United Synagogue and Chairman 
of the Middlesex Quarter Sessions 
Messages of greeting and good wishes 
for the work of the Edgware branch 
were received from the Lord Mayor 
of London and the Bishop of Willesden 

During the first part of the meeting 
a group of singers from the Revival 
Opera Company, under the direction 
of Peter Foster, gave a selection of 
items from operas recently produced 
by the company. 

We congratulate our friends in 
Edgware on making so excellent a 
beginning to their programme. 


AS WE GO to print this year’s Robert 
Waley Cohen Memorial Lecture has 
just taken place. Dr. David Stafford- 
Clark, Consultant Physician of the 


Department of Psychological Medicine 
at Guy’s Hospital, gave a stimulating 
and thought-provoking address on 
“The Psychology of Prejudice and 
Persecution.”” We shall hope to print 
a summary of the lecture in our next 
issue, and to publish the full text 
separately. It is a valuable complement 
to the series of lectures on tolerance 
that have been given under this 
foundation in previous years. 

The meeting was ably presided over 
by the Rt. Hon. Lord Cohen of Birken- 
head, and a graceful vote of thanks to 
both Lecturer and Chairman was 
moved by Mr. Matthew Waley Cohen, 
the younger son of Sir Robert Waley 
Cohen and brother of the present 
Lord Mayor of London. 

One of the encouraging things about 
this lecture was the widespread interest 
it aroused, which was reflected by the 
size of the audience—there was hardly 
a vacant place in a hall seating 550. 


THE COUNCIL'S “Working Group on 
the Diminution of Prejudice” is hold- 
ing a one-day conference for teachers 
at King’s College, London, on Thurs- 
day, 29th December, to review the 
“tools” available for use in schools in 
combating prejudice and developing 
tolerant attitudes and = constructive 
understanding of other human groups 


THE ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of 
the Council will be held on Wednes- 
day, Ist February, 1961, in the Hoare 
Memorial Hall, Church House, West- 
minster, at 3.0 p.m. The Archbishop 
of Canterbury has again promised to 
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preside over the meeting, and the 
speaker will be Sir Ifor Evans, Provost 
of University College, London. The 
title of his address will be The 


Magnitude of Intolerance.” All readers 


of Common Ground are cordially 
invited to attend, but it would help in 
the arrangement of the meeting i 
those who hope to come would advise 
our office beforehand 

NEWS FROM the very active Man- 


chester branch of the Council includes 














‘ports of a series of successful Meet- 
mes in October when the Rey WwW 
Simpson spent a week-end in the city, 

fa large imber of groups addressed 
by Mr. W. L. Marsland, the Man 
chester organising secretary, and mem 
bers of the Committee, and, looking 
ihead f the Annual General Meeting 
to be held on March I[4th, of 
schools conferences extending over 
three days next March and i a 
Christian-Jewish youth conference in 
he same month A tull pr 
indeed, and one ca lated 
the work forward i most effective 

Vas 
W“ HEAR ALSOOT e suiece Nee 

Md H I CiuGging are \ t 
General Meet g on Nove c 4 
when Dr. Cyril Bibby, Principal of the 
Hull Teachers’ Training College, was 
the speak Earl ! es gay 
there S LiS« i n Icrence ! 
Christiar and Jews erg ind 
ministers, the second such conterence 
to be held in Hull. Much other useful 
work also goes o throughout the 
year, particularly scl s and 
oO vpner Rroups by the clatigable wht 
chairmen of the branch, ¢ Foster 
ind Councillor Lionel R 
IN CONJUNCTION WITH the Council 
for Education in World ¢ enship 

Tolerance —Can 
By All 


\ handbook for teachers, 


GROUND 

the Council of Citizens of East London 
held its annual schools conference in 
County Hall, London, on November 
17th. Over 260 sixth-form pupils from 
16 grammar took part. The 
theme of the conference this year was 
“The Multi-Racial Society.” 


schools 


R FRIENDS tn Cardiff report a 
successful Annual General Meeting 
held on October 3rd, and high hopes 
for a vear of expanding activities 1 
Cardiff itself (where a number of new 


Ot 


features are being planned) and in 
other areas of South Wales during 
the coming winter. Steps are being 


taken towards the setting up of a new 
branch of the Council in Swansea 
where the General Secretary met a 
group of interested people on Novem 
ber 17th. Incidentally we hasten to 
assure any of our readers who may 
receive a letter from our Cardiff branch 
that the words “Cyngor Cristionogion 
ac Iddewan” which appear inthe 
letter-heading are simply the name of 
the Counci! in Welsh 


TIME AGO some of the mem- 
of a Methodist Church 
Hammersmith visited the local Syna- 
gogue, and spent a most interesting 
evening learning about Synagogue 
worship and observances, and meeting 


SOME 


bers in 


their Jewish hosts. A return visit has 
since been paid by members of 
the Synagogue, t the Ruivercourt 
Methodist Church. Again it was ar 
intensely interesting evening for all 


concerned. We could wish that more 
such visits took place, for they provide 
an unequalled means both of removing 
misconceptions or misunderstandings 
(on both sides !) and of getting to know 
our neighbours. We should be very 
glad to hear from any ministers of 
churches or synagogues who would be 
interested in the possibility in their own 


areas 


It Be Taught ? 
Pe ack 


ndicating ways in which tolerant attitudes can be 


encouraged both through many of the subjects of the formal curriculum and 


in extra-mural activities 
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Book Notes 


The Fourth Gospel and 
Jewish Worship 


By Aileen Guilding 


Press, 25 


(Oxford Universit y. Od.) 


The interpretation of the Gospel 
according to St. John has been called 
the Mount Everest of Biblical studies 
By what path ought we to ascend, if 
ever we are to reach the summit of 
full understanding; by its relation to 
the Svnoptics, Pauline theology, Plato, 
Philo, the Hermitic Iterature? The 
answer Professor Guilding gives in this 
book is: by way of the Jewish festal 
system and the background of Jewish 
worship 

She bases her 
sions on the reconstruction of a trien- 


research and conclu- 


nial lectlonary whict Dr Adolf 
Suchler outlined in the Jewiss) Quar- 
terly Review 18% and which = he 
believed was in use in the Palestinian 


synagogues until it was superseded by 
the Babylonian annual cycle. The 
Pentateuch divided into 150 
sections, known as Sederim. to which 
second haphtaroth, 
the Prophets were added. Appropriate 
lessons were read at the great festivals, 
Passover, New Year, Tabernacles, 
Dedication. The sermons and dis- 
courses of Jesus recorded by St. John 
are best understood when seen against 
the lectionary background For 
example at the Feast of the Dedication 
the lections were about shepherds, 
about God as the Shepherd of Israel 
and the coming of the Messiah 
Shepherd Prince. It was then against 
this background that Jesus delivered 
his discourse on the Good Shepherd 
when he went up to Jerusalem tor the 
Feast of the Dedication. The Syna- 
gogue sermon recorded in St. John 6 
about the Bread of Life has in mind 
both the eating that brought death in 
the Garden of Eden and the gift of 
the Manna. Many of the puzzling 
changes of theme in these discourses 
in the Gospel are understood when the 
lecuonary background is considered, 
for instance, the unexpected turn of 
the conversation from living water to 


Was 


lessons, or from 


the proper place of worship in chapter 
4. is due to the fact that one of the 
lections for the time when the conver- 
sation took place was Deuteronomy 
27. a passage which the Samaritans 
used to prove that Gerizim not Zion 
was the chosen place of worship. In 
this way the Gospel ts a Christian 
commentary on the for the 
triennial cycle 

In a review, whether short or long 
it iS impossible to give an adequate 
impression of the profound learning 
mastery of the subject. penetrating 
insight, and power of lucid exposition 
that make this book fascinating and 
important. Quite apart from the inter- 
est of her in the 
of the argument many passages in both 
the Testaments receive tlumination by 


being compared the one with the other 


lectlons 


conclusions course 


As Thomas Fuller said, “Only a 
diamond can cut a diamond. No such 
comments on. the Seriptures as the 
Seriptures.”” 


History the Betrayer : A Study 
of Bias 


By Fb. H. Dance 


Od.) 


(Hutchinson, 12s 


Two chapters in this important little 


book are called respectively ‘Cho 
Bemused”™” and “Clio Abused.” There 
might have been a third enttled “Cho 


Amused.” for Mr. Dance introduces 
his theme by describing the kind otf 
inconsistency to be found in nearly all 
history textbooks which must make 
the truth-loving goddess (assuming 
that she possesses a sense of humour) 
rock with laughter at the queer antics 
of her acolytes. These consist of acts 
both of commission and omission. An 
instance of the former ts the statement 
of a Belgian historian that the Battle 
of Waterloo “would have been lost if 
a Belgian general had not ignored 
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Wellington’s signal to retreat.”” Among 
the latter are descriptions of the 
Armada in Spanish textbooks which 
“leave out the English altogether.” 
Even the date systems adopted by 
historians are entirely arbitrary and 
our Own, which purports to take the 
birth of Christ as its pivotal point, 
contains “an inaccuracy of from three 
to eight years in its reckoning.” 

But though this book has _ its 
humorous side and, owing to its light- 
ness of touch, is eminently readable, it 
serves an altogether serious purpose 
relating to one of the big issues of our 
tume. Quite simply the question Mr. 
Dance poses is, how can young people 
be trained to become good citizens of 
this rapidly contracting world, if on 
the one hand they are steeped in 
biases and distortions about nations 
and groups to which they do not 
belong and, on the other, they are kept 
in complete ignorance of the history 
and character of countries which con- 
tain considerably more than half the 
inhabitants of the globe? In dealing 


with distortions he mentions the 
commonly held assumption in_ this 
country that the duty to love your 


neighbour as yourself is “a purely 
Christian principle.” Among the omis- 
sions he especially refers to China and 
shows the futility of studying what we 


choose to call European history in 
isolation 
Inevitably in so short a book the 


author has had to confine himself to 
his main theme, the criticism of history 
books as purveyors of bias, and there 
is little room left for treatment of the 
basic problem of what the substance 
of history really is or should be 
Occasionally, as when he deals with 
the Nazi allegations, such that 
“Jews strove to dominate the world” 
and suggests that “it difficult 
point out any single statement among 
them as indubitably false,”’ he may give 
the impression that history is merely 
“an indifferent survey from China to 
Peru.” But those who, like the readers 
of Common Ground, know of Mr 
Dance’s long and patient efforts to 
eradicate bias in history teaching will 
fully appreciate the underlying object 
of this book and realise that here we 
have a substantial contribution to the 
vital cause to which he has devoted 


as 


1s to 


himself. They will learn something too 
of the magnitude of the task. 

The book ends on a hopeful note 
with references to the work already 
being carried out in this field, parti- 
cularly in regard to the exchange and 
reassessment of textbooks, organised 
by such bodies as UNESCO, the 
Brunswick Group and the Delhi 
Institute. Credit is given too, to the 
efforts of the Council of Christians 
and Jews in this direction and an 
interesting reference to the report on 
the Council’s survey of history books 
(compiled by Mr. Dance himself under 
the title of History without Bias) 
reminds us that it produced a leading 
article in The Times which ‘reached 
millions of readers and spread a know- 
ledge of textbook revision and group 
prejudice more widely on that one 
day than any educational report could 
achieve in years.” 


Famous Jews : A Series of 
Biographies 


(Vallentine Mitchell 
12s. 6d. per volume) 


“| found this book very interesting 
and exciting, though very sad in places. 
It made me feel proud to be a Jewess.” 
This was the comment of a twelve-year- 
old Jewish girl on the Story of Moses 
Mendelssohn as told by Jacqueline 
Pinto in a new series of biographies of 
famous Jews at present being published 
by Vallentine Mitchell. Other famous 
lives in this series are Albert Einstein, 
Theodor Herzl, David Ben-Gurion and 
Sir Moses Montefiore. Intended pri- 
marily for the young reader they are 
admirably suited also for preachers 
and teachers on the look-out for first 
class material for talks to young 
people. These volumes, either singly 
or in the series, would make welcome 
presents for the non-Jewish as well as 
for the Jewish reader, who, whether 
young or old, is interested to make 
the acquaintance of some outstanding 
figures of recent and contemporary 
history 
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Memoirs from Ghetto to Israel 
By Professor Selig Brodetsky 
( Weidenfeld & Nicholson, 21s. Od.) 


**My personal relations with British 
people have always made me marvel 
at their extraordinary tolerance and 
decency.”” This comment comes from 
the autobiography of a man who was 
born in Russia, spent his boyhood in 
the “Ghetto” of East London, became 
a Senior Wrangler at Cambridge and 
Professor of Mathematics at Leeds 
University, travelled far and wide in 
the Zionist cause and towards the end 
of his life settled in Israel where he 
became President of the Hebrew Uni- 
versity. All through his adventurous 
and versatile career, and even when 
faced by a good deal of hostility in 
this country while he was struggling 
to create a Jewish State in Palestine, 
he showed (as did Dr. Weizmann) a 
remarkable sympathy with British 
character and ideals. Indeed much of 
his failure in the last unhappy days of 
his life to cope with the situation at 
the Hebrew University, which led to 
his retirement and return to this 
country, largely resulted from ideas 
he had imbibed here in regard to sound 
university administration. 

The book contains a preface by his 
son Paul, who explains that these 
memoirs are his father’s own com- 
position, “written down without exces- 
sive care for style and form” and en- 
trusted to his old friend, Mr. Joseph 
Leftwich, for editorial purposes. In- 
evitably therefore it suffers to some 
extent from a literary point of view, 
but this is compensated for partly by 
the exceptional interest of the historical 
material, especially that dealing with 
the bitter struggles and controversies 
arising from the Zionist movement, 
partly by the self portraiture of a 
remarkable man whose passionate 
concern for the welfare of his fellow- 
men, whether Jew or non-Jew, comes 
out on almost every page. 

For not only was Brodetsky a dis- 
tinguished mathematician and an un- 
compromising political Zionist, but 
also a great humanist. He kept a sense 
of proportion even in moments of 
bitter despair (as during what might 
be called the Bevin régime) and never 
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lost the human touch. It was charac- 
teristic of him that he keenly supported 
the Council of Christians and Jews 
from its inception and no_ better 
illustration of his wide humanity and 
sense of justice can be given than the 
action he took at one of the Council's 
conferences. It is described as follows. 
“While the Conference was meeting 
we heard the news that Jewish terrorists 
in Palestine had kidnapped and hanged 
two British sergeants. | was horrified. 
I sent a message to London that the 
Board of Deputies was shocked beyond 
measure by such atrocious murders 
of British soldiers.” 


The Savage Truth 
By Comer Clarke 
(W.D.L. Books,,3s. 6d.) 


This is not a pleasant book to read. 
It is not intended to be. For it is the 
story of Adolf Eichmann, the prime 
instigator and administrator of the 
Nazi plan for the “final solution of the 
Jewish problem.’ Although its publi- 
cation quickly followed the capture of 
Eichmann in the Argentine by Israeli 
agents, the main part was written some 
months previously, as a_ result of 
Comer Clarke's investigation of the 
stories of “missing” Nazi war criminals. 

The book is clearly based on a very 
thorough investigation. It reveals the 
character of Eichmann himself in all 
its callous brutality, and it is a devast- 
ating indictment (if such be still 
needed) of the whole Nazi attitude 
towards “subject peoples,” of which 
Eichmann’s story is only part. No 
doubt certain episodes could be chal- 
lenged, but the story as a whole is all 
too true. No mere printed word can 
ever approach the horror of actual 
reality, but even so, the story as Comer 
Clarke writes it is enough, and more 
than enough, to make one sick. 

Whether it is desirable for it to be 
published today as a popular “paper- 
back” is a different question. Mr. 
Clarke is too warm a writer not to stir 
up the emotions of his readers, but 
however terrible the truth may be, an 
emotional reaction does not help us 
to learn from the lessons of history. 
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An Israeli mother, commenting on the 
proposed trial of Eichmann, has said, 
“I do not want my children to grow 
up full of hates. I have tried to explain 
gradually that those were incredible 
times and that people sometimes do 
incredible things when they are full of 
hates.” The danger of books such as 
The Savage Truth is that they may stir 
up new hates that eventually find an 
outlet in still more incredible things 


Bitter Herbs 


Byv Marga Minco 


(Oxford University Press, 10s. 6d.) 

This is the very moving and tragic 
story of the life of a young Jewish girl 
during the German occupation of 
Holland. The build up of fear as one 
after another the members of her 
family disappear, never to be heard of 
again, is very vividly expressed, as is 
also the realisation of her loss when, 
after the war, she comes out of hiding 
and visits her father’s brother, who, 
because he was married to a Christian, 
had escaped the persecution and who 
pathetically continues to hope for the 
return of his brother. Translated from 
the Dutch by Roy Edwards, the book 
is enriched by Herman Dijkstra’s most 
attractive drawings 


The Innkeeper of Bethlehem 


By Gordon Powell 


(Peter Davies. 6s. Od.) 


“No room at the inn” has long been 
the theme of Christmas drama. In this 
little book the Innkeeper—usually a 
shadowy figure in the background of 
Nativity plays—is allowed to explain 
his point of view, and in doing so 
perhaps throws some fresh light on 
the story itself 

With illustrations by Charles Ray- 


mond based on woodcarvings by 
Tilman Riemensshneider, and a well 
designed format, it makes a most 


attractive gift book 
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Hebrew Thought Compared with 
Greek 


By Thorlief Boman 


(S.C_M. Press, 21s. Od.) 


It ts not possible to do anything like 
justice to the penetrating and closely 
reasoned argument of this book (now 
for the first time translated into 
English), within the limits of a short 
review, but a brief outline may be 
given of its general line of thought in 
the hope of arousing enough curiosity 
for the book to become widely read. 

Briefly the author sets out to des- 
cribe a phenomenon which most 
modern minds find it extremely diffi- 
cult to understand, namely the Hebraic 
approach to reality. We today, he 
points out, have become so much the 
slaves of deductive, scientific thought, 
derived originally from the ancient 
Greeks, especially Aristotle, that we 
can hardly comprehend the intuitive 
mind of the Hebrew with its almost 
complete disregard of logical processes. 
Greek philosophy was always striving 
to visualise a harmonious, unchange- 
able, ideal pattern to which life should 
be approximated through the exercise 
of reasoned thinking and contempla- 
tion. It might thus be described as a 
static concept of truth. The Hebrew 
approach was the exact opposite of 
this, the dynamic. “Rest, harmony, 
composure and_ self-control—this is 
the Greek way; move nent, life, deep 
emotion and power—this is_ the 
Hebrew way.” 

This contrast between the two has 
often been the subject of literary 
criticism before. But what is fresh 
about this book is its bold and highly 
successful attempt to reconcile the two 
conceptions, as each containing a 
different aspect of the same truth. So 
often religious writers—and this is 
especially the case with a book recently 
reviewed in Common Ground, **A Study 
of Hebrew Thought” by Claude 
Tresmontant—set out to demonstrate 
the superiority of the Hebraic approach 
to truth over the Hellenic. Dr. Boman 
does not shrink from the paradox 
involved in regarding them as com- 
plementary. His final comment is: “If 
both are right, reality possesses 
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opposite properties which complete 
each other. . . . In that sense Hebrew 
and Greek thinking are complement- 
ary; the Greeks describe reality as 
being, the Hebrews as movement. 
Reality is, however, both at the same 
time; this is logically impossible, and 
yet it is correct.” 


Red Cross International and the 
Strategy of Peace 
By James Avery Joyce 
(Hodder and Stoughton, 25s. Od.) 


In 1859 the Swiss Henri Dunant was 
a spectator of the battle of Solferino. 
Appalled by the plight of the wounded 
he set to work with some local 
volunteers to provide them with food, 
shelter and medical attention. From 
this beginning grew the International 
Red Cross; and to mark its centenary 
James A. Joyce has written an account 
of the movement and of the challenge 
that he feels it presents to the world 
today. 

Dunant was not concerned simply 
with the relief of suffering caused by 
war; he was far sighted enough and 
sufficiently optimistic to believe that 
the Red Cross movement would work 
for the ending of war itself. In the 
intervening years Red Cross leaders 
have been concerned with the details of 
administration on a vast scale, the 
preparation of the Geneva Conven- 
tions, and the slow, difficult task of 
securing their ratification at govern- 
mental level. During wars large and 
small they have brought help and 
reassurance to millions of prisoners 
and wounded and to their relatives. 
Today, however, the movement is 
returning to Dunant’s concern for 
peace. 

The Red Cross has had great 
successes. Its membership (125 million 
individual members, 50 millions in the 
Junior Red Cross) is world wide and 
58 governments have ratified the 
Conventions; it is widely respected for 
its complete neutrality. But the nature 
of war has altered. As was realised at 
the 1957 conference of the Inter- 
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national Red Cross, nuclear warfare 
presents problems with which the 
movement is powerless to deal. There 
is no place for international agree- 
ments on the humane treatment of 
prisoners and the protection of 
civilians when from the start of a 
nuclear war there would be no distinc- 
tion between combatants and others, 
and care of the wounded an impossibly 
large task. 

So the Red Cross, though not the 
governments which have previously 
ratified its conventions, now feels that 
its fight must be against war itself, 
rather than the way in which it is 
practised. The organisation’s peace 
time activities have been developing for 
many years; aid has been given after 
natural disasters, floods, earthquakes 
and typhoons, and much is done in the 
field of preventive medicine. 

Mr. Joyce gives an account of the 
many aspects of this work and its 
development. The Red Cross is shown 
to be a world wide organisation to 
which people of every nation, colour 
and creed may and do belong, working 
together to better the world for all of 
us; an aim, surely, which deserves the 
support of everyone concerned with 
the well-being of his fellow men. 


Studies in Race Relations 
and Group Prejudice 
(Council of Citizens of East London) 


The four studies in this booklet were 
written as background papers for 
schools conferences arranged by the 
Council of Citizens of East London, 
and their publication in their present 
form is intended to make them more 
easily readable by the conference 
members. But as the papers are written 
by such authorities as Dr. Cyril Bibby, 
Dr. Sydney Collins, Professor T. H. 
Pear and Dr. Anthony Richmond, 
they will be profitable reading to a 
much wider circle. The booklet can 
be obtained only from the Council of 
Christians and Jews, 162a Strand, 


London, W.C.2, price 2s. 4d. including 
postage. 
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The Evidence of Love 
By Dan Jacobson 
(Wiedenfeld & Nicolson, 15s. Od.) 


This is another poignant novel that 
springs from the racial conflict in 
South Africa. How can a liberal- 
minded white girl, or an ambitious 
coloured boy who, outside the Union, 
could “pass for white,”’ do anything to 
influence the social pattern of their 
people and their country? Separately 
each meets with frustration and defeat; 
and when they come together it is only 
to discover that the tensions of their 
peoples are reflected in their own 
attitudes towards each other 

If the outcome is not altogether 
convincing as a character study, it 
nevertheless shows how drastically 
racial laws can interfere in personal 
relationships—but this, we know 


already, is one of the intended purposes 
of racial legislation 


Black Government ? 


A discussion between Kenneth Kaunda 
and Colin Morris 


(United Society for Christian Literature, 
6s. Od.) 


Kenneth Kaunda is probably one of 
the more moderate leaders of African 
(“black”’ African) nationalism in 
Northern Rhodesia. At present he is a 
leader, acknowledged by his own 
people, but regarded with the utmost 
suspicion by “European”’ Rhodesians 
But the dilemma of African politics ts 
that the problem for white leadership 
may soon be, not how to keep Kaunda 
down, but how to ensure that he 
remains the black leader with whom 
they have to deal. For the moderate 
African who meets with rebuff is all 
too easily replaced by more extreme 
elements, and by the time that Euro- 
peans are prepared to negotiate with 
him, he may be rejected by his own 
followers. 

In Black Government? Kenneth 
Kaunda outlines his demands, and 
discusses the reasons for them 
reasons which, as he holds, are founded 
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on basic human rights. Colin Morris, 
the outspoken minister of Chingola 
Free Church, well known for his 
championship of African rights, com- 
ments and criticises. Anyone who tries 
to understand what is happening in the 
Federation will find this an invaluable 
book, not only because it states the 
arguments of African nationalism, but 
for the insight it gives into the import- 
ance of individual personality, and 
personal relations and mutual confi- 
dence, in shaping events. ‘*Partner- 
ship,” for instance, was in its original 
concept a constructive idea, but is no 
longer even a possibility, and that not 
because of any inherent defect in the 
idea itself, but because the first Prime 
Minister of the Federation defined it as 
the relationship between a rider and 
his horse. 

This book was printed before the 
Nyasaland constitutional conference 
took place. That conference has shown 
how, despite totally conflicting claims, 
and despite a history of misunder- 
standing, resentment and even im- 
prisonment, progress can be made 
when the people concerned have con- 
fidence in one another. Dr. Hastings 
Banda is in many ways a figure 
comparable to Kenneth Kaunda. It is 
to be hoped that the Colonial Secretary 
will be able to inspire, and himself 
reciprocate, the same relationship with 
Kaunda as he has achieved with Banda. 


We acknowledge with thanks many 
books for which it has not yet been 
possible to find space for a review, 
among them the following: 

“A Dialogue of Religions’ By Ninian 
Smart (SCM Press, 18s. Od.) 

“The Rand McNally Historical Atlas 
of the Holy Land” By Nicholas 
Kaye and Nicholas Vane (Edmund 
Ward, 25s. Od.) 

“Fruhkirche, Judentum and Gnosis” 
By Erik Peterson (Verlag Karl Alber, 
Freiburg) 

*‘Judaism: A Portrait’ By Leon Roth 
(Faber & Faber, 25s. Od.) 

“Jewish Existence’’ By Ignaz May- 
baum (Vallentine Mitchell, 25s. Od.) 
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